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THE ARMING OF THE COMBATANTS IN THE 
KNIGHT'S TALE. 

THE Teseide of Boccaccio furnishes no better model for 
Chaucer's vivid account of the preparations for the tourna- 
ment (K. 1. 1625-1664) than that contained in the following 
passages from the Seventh and Eighth Books (7. 97-99 ; 8. 5) z 

Quivi destrier grandissimi vediensi 
Con selle ricche di argento e di oro, 
E gli spumanti lor freni rodiensi, 
Tenuti da chi guardia avien di loro ; 
Ringhiar ed anitrir tutti sentiensi, 
Qual amor, per odio qual tra loro ; 
£ l'uno in qua e l'altro in la n'andava, 
Di tali a pie, ed alcuno cavalcava. 

Vedevansi venire i gran baroni 
Di robe strane e di varie adornati ; 
Ed in tra tutti varie eran quistioni 
Tra gli quatttro e gli sei quivi adunati ; 
Tra lor mostrando diverse ragioni 
Di qual credevan degl' innamorati, 
Che rimanesse il di vittorioso, 
Faceano un mormorar tumultuoso. 

La grande aula degli alti cavalieri 
Tutta era piena, e di diversa gente. 
Quivi aveva giullari e ministrieri 
Di diversi atti, e copiosamente 
Girifalchi, falconi, ed isparvieri, 
Brachi, levrieri, mastin veramente, 
Su per le stanghe, ed in terra a giacere, 
Assai a cuor gentil belli a vedere. 



D'armi, di corni, nacchere, e trombette, 
Di boci mosse da popoli strani, 
Gli strepiti Corinto si ha che udette, 
Tanto nel ciel si dilatar sovrani. 
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Here is lacking much that Chaucer presents, while some 
things are presented which Chaucer rejects. No doubt a search 
through the romances, English and French, would bring to 
light descriptions which Chaucer might have utilized ; but such 
descriptions would always be questionable by critical minds, as 
being the product of imagination. So verisimilar an account as 
that of Chaucer demands to be compared with the reality ; and 
fortunately we are not wholly destitute as respects the knowl- 
edge of reality. A somewhat detailed account of a tournament, 
from a document accepted by scholars as abounding in historical 
evidence, is what we should seek ; and this we fortunately have 
in the poetic life of William Marshal. 

L'Histoire de Guillaume le Marichal, Comte de Striguil et de 
Pembroke, is an Old French poem of 19,214 lines, published in 
two volumes, with a vocabulary, by Paul Meyer, for the Soci6t6 
de l'Histoire de France (1891, 1894). Its subject is that William 
Marshal, first Earl of Pembroke of his line, who was regent 
of England for Henry III from 1216 to 1219, and whose 
recumbent effigy may still be seen in the Temple Church at 
London. Born in 1146 or earlier, he passed his life between 
England and France, with the exception of two years spent in 
Syria, and died in 1219. He was successively attached to 
Henry, the ' Young King,' his father Henry II, Eichard Cceur 
de Lion, King John, and Henry III, and was faithful to each 
in turn. From a landless knight he came by his marriage 
(1189) with the daughter of Richard de Clare (Strongbow) into 
possession of almost the whole of Leinster, great estates in 
South Wales and in the Welsh marches, and the lands of Orbec 
and Longueville in Normandy. He was one of the counselors 
of Magna Carta, and one of those who swore to observe its 
provisions. In his youth and to his contemporaries he was the 
most perfect type of chivalry ; in his old age and in history he 
appears as one of the noblest of mediaeval soldier-statesmen. 
From the time that he acquired his earldom he filled the fore- 
most place in England and Ireland (Diet. Nat. Biog.). 

The poem was written for his family about 1225, and is 
based on excellent information. The chronology of the earlier 
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part is faulty, but the facts throughout are in full harmony with 
what we know from other sources (Diet. Nat. Biog.). 

According to Miss Marian P. Whitney, whose unpublished 
Yale doctoral thesis, entitled The Young King and Largesse, has 
directed my attention to the Histoire: 'For the tournaments 
.... he is a most excellent authority, what he tells us about 
them being drawn not only from his own recollection, but also 
from some written document which he constantly consults, from 
information given him by others who were there, and from 
lists or accounts which are kept by "the clerks of the court 
who had charge of it," as " Wigainz, the clerk of the kitchen, 
and others." ' 

The author describes something like a dozen tournaments in 
all, but only one of these illustrates somewhat fully the elabo- 
rate preparations for the mimic warfare. This tournament, 
which must have taken place about 1180, or perhaps a few 
years earlier, was that held between Saint James and Vallines 
(tournaments were often held in the space between two towns, 
no doubt in order that entertainment might more certainly be 
secured, for the members engaged might be as high as three 
thousand men ; cf. 4782). 

The passage descriptive of the preparations is as follows 
(lines 1231-1252) : 

Tote nuit funt cil chivalier 

Haubers roller, chauces freier 

& atorner lor armeiires 

& colier[e]s & covertures, 

Seles & freins, peitrals & cengles, 1235 

& fors estrifo & contrecengles. 

Li autre lur hieaumes assai[e]nt, 

Qu'al bosoign aesiez les aient. 

Cil redit: ' Mun escu me porte ; 

Ge voil que la guige seit forte 1240 

E si vo[i]l ke l'enarmeure 

Seit aeisie[6]e a ma mesure, 

Tot isi comme ele d[e]it estre.' 

Lors veiisiez destre & senestre 

Enarmer coipb.es & ventailles, 1245 

& meitre las parmi les mailles. 

Molt se peinent de l'ace[s]mer 

Al meuz ke il. sevent araier. 
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Tote la nuit se traval[i]erent, 

Poi dorrmrent & molt veilli[£]rent; 1250 

L'en demain par matin s'esmurent ; 

Tant firent k'a la place furent. 

The word guige, 1240, ' strap for hanging the shield from the 
neck,' recalls Chaucer's (K. T. 1646) 

Gigginge of sheeldes, with layneres lacinge, 

as lines 3522-3, 

Tantost laciirent lor yentailles 
E lor hearties e si monterent, 

suggest the latter half of Chaucer's line, and the preceding 

Nailinge the speres, and hdm.es bokelinge. 

He who cares to study the tournament of the twelfth century 
in this virtually contemporaneous document will find rich 
material in the lines (sometimes numerous) following 1210, 
1381, 2471, 2577, 2719, 2773, 2875, 3181, 3425, 3681, 3881, 
4285, 4457, 5491, 5974. He will learn, among other things, 
that the presence of women was a rarity, and that when they 
did attend it was not for the purpose of crowning the victors. 
The one occasion when they are mentioned as in attendance was 
at the tournament of Joigny, in the modern department of the 
Youne, about midway between Sens and Auxerre. The whole 
passage (3458-3520) relating to them is well worth reading. 
After arming, the knights leave the castle, and go down to a 
beautiful spot outside the town, where they take up a position 
before the lists, and there wait. To them issues forth (eissi 
fors) the beautiful countess, with her train of dames and 
damsels. The knights advance to meet them, feeling that their 
courage is doubled by the arrival of the ladies. Then some 
one proposes a dance. All join hands, and a request is made 
for a song, to which Marshal accedes ' with simple words and 
sweet air.' Then a herald-minstrel improvises a song with a 
very practical refrain, whereupon the Marshal, by way of answer 
to the refrain, performs an exploit of so striking a character 
that the minstrel changes his refrain to 
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'Vezquel cheval! 
Oest me dona le Mareschal,' 

and 

Li chivalier e les puceles 
Lea dames e les damiseles 
Dietrent qu'il n'i aveit mes fait 
£1 tornei[e]ment si beal fait. 

Chaucer's picture of the tournament in the Knighfs Tale 
deserves to be more carefully studied in the light of contem- 
porary and preceding literature, and perhaps the comparison 
here made may incite some lover of the poet to an agreeable task. 

Albert S. Cook. 

Yale University, 
May 17, 1901. 



